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CHRIS LEATHER R.L.P. 


It is with great sadness that I have to announce the death of our 
member Chris Leather. He was a popular longstanding and extremely 
active member of our Society, always supportive with talks, five-minute 
papers and latterly articles for almost every issue of this newsletter. He 
will certainly be greatly missed by all who knew him. 


Chris was born in Shipley, near 
Bradford in Yorkshire in 1950, 
although he didn’t look to be 71 years 
of age. His father was an engineer 
whose job meant the family moved to 
different parts of England in Chris’s 
formative years. He attended 
Haywards Heath grammar school in 
Sussex, where he achieved A-levels 
before enrolling on an_ electrical 
engineering course at the Cable & 
Wireless company’s training facility 
in Porthcurno, Cornwall. After 
qualifying he joined their company’s 
, overseas division and his work in 
this section meant he travelled and worked in the Caribbean, Bahrain, 
Middle East, Far East and finally in Romania where he helped set up 
that country’s internet and telecommunications system. Chris worked for 
Cable & Wireless for over thirty years before taking early retirement in 
2001. After the death of his father Chris moved to Southport to live with 
his widowed mother and soon involved himself in numerous local 
charities and societies. 





Being well versed in all things electrical or computer based Chris was 
understandably put in charge of, not only our own, but hosting several 
other websites; Southport Phillatelic Society, Southport Lions Club, 
Southport Rotary and the Matthew Boulton Society. His PowerPoint 
presentations were admired by many, as he willingly gave talks all over 
the country. His repertoire was vast and his in-depth knowledge of the 
finer points of numismatics was always sound, covering anything from 
ancient to modern, foreign to tokens and medallions. Over the years 
Chris had built an impressive collection of Roman Gallic Empire 
antoniniani and also an equally comprehensive collection of the various 
issues of Matthew Boulton’s Soho Mint. Only last year he turned his 
attention to the coinage of Charles I and the Civil War, a subject he 
intended as a talk to our society once restrictions had lifted. But this was 
not to be. Chris passed away in Southport Hospital on Monday 17th 
May as a tragic result of the blood infection sepsis. His passing will 
leave a noticeable absence at future meetings and yet a warm memory of 
his truly infectious smile and his many contributions over the years. 


YET ANOTHER PUB TOKEN ENQUIRY 


Our website blog seems to attract people who have found pub tokens 
more than any other enquiries. This latest query comes from a lady 
detectorist from Northumbria, who discovered a strange, and obviously 
home-made, token when detecting in her sister’s garden in Cwmbran. 
The token is unusual insomuch as 
it seems to be a clipped disc with 
the lettering individually punched 
on the flan, rather than a die. The 
finder, Ms Rose Harrison says she 
has been unable to trace a 
‘Railway Inn’ anywhere in the 
area. The token also has the 
number 749 punched on_ the 
reverse with the word ‘1 PINT’. 


There is also a suspension hole at the top. How this token was used is 
somewhat of a mystery — has anyone got any suggestions? 









Obverse of the token 
with the Inn’s name 
punched in incuse 
individual letters 


Reverse of the token. 
What does the large 
number mean? 
Could it be a local 
Railway worker’s 
tally number? 





ORMSKIRK & WEST LANCASHIRE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


‘LOCKDOWN’ NEWSLETTER 





email: amdawson @ numsoc.net 


What have you all been up to? Any chat, photos, news, recent acquisitions etc. by members for future issues please! 


OUR UNUSUAL NUMISMATIC HISTORY: 
PART 3 


Eric Hodge 


Continuing our theme from previous ‘Lockdown’ Newsletters, we 
can now study some of the varieties of the 8 reales used for the oval and 
octagonal countermarking. In May 1772, Charles III ordered that all 
coins of Spanish America would bear his portrait and, surprisingly, 
these are now referred to as ‘portrait’ 8 reales (Fig. 1), dated from 1772 
to 1804, the date of the octagonal countermarking. The monarchs 
covering this period are Charles III (1772-1789) and Charles IIII (1789- 
1804) though we saw in issue 14’s article there were some anomalies 
with this dating. The coins were to continue to be manufactured in 
Spanish America, but the dies to strike the coins, as before, were to 
come from mainland Spain. 
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Fig.3: Mintmark for Lima 


During this period of 1772 to 1804 we have a number of different 
mints to consider. The first, and most common, is that from Mexico 
City (Fig. 2). The first Spanish coins struck in the New World were 
coined at the Mexico City mint during the reign of Philip II (1556- 
1598). The mintmark that we see in Fig. | of a capital M crowned with 
a small o is the Spanish abbreviation for Mexico using only the first and 
last letters of the name. Some problems were encountered, as would be 
expected, in the first years of issue at the Mexico City mint as there are 
examples dated 1772 where the mintmark and assayers’ initials are 
inverted in respect to the rest of the legend. This was corrected 

during 1773. 
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Fig.5: Mintmark for 


Fig.4: Mintmark for Santiago 
Nueva Guatemala 


Fig.4: Mintmark for Potosi 


The second mintmark is that for Lima in Peru (Fig. 3). It is a 
monogram of LIMAE. The Lima mint started production about 
1568.The third mint mark is from Potosi in Bolivia (Fig. 4) and is a 
monogram of POTOSI. The town of Potosi lies at the foot of one of the 
richest silver mountains in the world and still operates to this day. The 
fourth mint, Nueva Guatemala, used the initials NG (Fig. 5). This 
seems simple enough, except that before 1776 the mintmark was G. In 
1774 the City of Guatemala was almost totally destroyed by the 
Volcano de Agua, and the new city nearby took the same name but 
changed the mintmark to NG. It is this continuous discovery of 
fascinating snippets of history that makes numismatic studies so 
interesting. 


The final mint is from Santiago in Chile (Fig. 6). This mintmark is 
rarely seen and once again is the Spanish abbreviation for Santiago 
using the first and last letters of that name S and o. Apart from the 
above mintmarks, there are also variations where the mints can be 
linked to different groups of assayers, being 5 groups for Mexico City, 
5 for Lima, 4 for Potosi and Santiago and 2 for New Guatemala. Plenty 
to choose from. 


JEWISH COINS BOOK READY FOR PRINT 


Brian King’s awaited book on Jewish Coins is about to be printed. The 
well-researched booklet, entitled Coins and the Jews, gives a concise and 
informative outline of Jewish coinage in the ancient and medieval world. 

| The author traces the development of 
Jewish coins from their very inception back 
in the 5th century BC, through turbulent 
times, and then how Jewish moneyers and 
mintmasters became the people of choice to 
run fiscal affairs for many countries. The 
book is aimed mainly at the casual enquirer, 
being an easy read without too much 
technical information yet full of interesting 
facts. Brian was once a member of 
O.&W.L.N.S and has vowed to join our 
society again once meetings resume. Details 
about the exact publication date and price 
eames will be given in the next newsletter. 


COIN QUIZ No.15 
QUESTION 1. What were ‘Voce Populi coins? 





QUESTION 2. What does the ‘pheon’ mintmark represent? 
QUESTION 3. Why was the 1951 crown issued? 

QUESTION 4. What were the 6 mints of the 1695/6 recoinage? 
QUESTION 5. What does the mintmark ‘mullet’ represent? 
QUESTION 6. Who were the engravers of Charles II first milled coins? 
QUESTION 7. Why was Aberystwyth chosen as a mint for Charles I? 
QUESTION 8. How were 1797 ‘cartwheel’ coins used in kitchens? 


ANSWERS (Quiz No.14) 


QI. ‘Copperheads’ was a term used for the 
many unofficial American Civil War tokens, so 
called because the earliest issues had the head of 
a Red Indian, in imitation of the official cent. 


Q2. Seignorage is a royalty or charge levied 
upon bullion when it is turned into coin. 


Q3. Minting Remedy refers to the amount of 
alloy added to fine metal before minting. 





Q4. Admiral Sir George Rooke was responsible 


for capturing Spanish bullion in the Battle of 
Vigo Bay, melted to make coins marked ‘VIGO’ QUESTION 9. 
Can you name this 


famous British 
numismatist? 


QOS. The Mionnet scale was a method used to 
describe the diameter of coins. 


Q6. The symbol used in the 14th century on 
coins of Halle in Saxony was an open hand. 


Q7. The Anglo-Gallic ‘Hardi’ was equivalent to 
three French deniers. 


Q8. The ‘godless florin’ omitted the words DEI 
GRA from the royal title. 


Q9. The ‘Fugio’ cent, also known as the 
Franklin cent, was the first coin to be issued by 
the U.S.A. 


Q10. Dr. John Sharp (1644-1714) Archbishop of 
York and an enthusiastic coin collector and 
numismatic scholar. 


A PAIR OF GOLDEN RARITIES 


When a Norfolk detectorist dug down on a strong signal he could 
hardly have anticipated what would be revealed. The buried coins the 
detector had picked up were in fact two of the rarest English medieval 
gold coins. This amazing two-coin find, which was made near the 
village of Reepham in Norfolk, comprised an excessively rare 
Edward III gold ‘leopard’ and an extremely rare gold noble from the 
same reign. The Norfolk Finds Liaison Officer (FLO) Dr. Helen 
Geake said that the gold leopard or three-shilling florin was said to be 





Edward III gold leopard of Edward III gold noble of the 
the first period, 1344 second period, 1344-1346 


withdrawn from circulation within a few months of minting in 1344 
and that hardly any had survived. 


The coin was the first gold coin to be issued in England for nearly 
500 years. It was inspired by the contemporary gold coinage of Philip 
de Valois of France and was a handsome piece. Despite this, the coin 
was not a success and was replaced by the heavier noble soon after. 
The problem was that it was over valued against the silver coinage 
and foreign traders refused to accept it for transactions. Edward’s 
second attempt at a gold coinage fared little better until the weight 
was finally adjusted and an acceptable ratio with the silver was found. 
The noble, valued at 6s 8d was equal to a third of a pound or half a 
mark (the pound and the mark being just a unit of account and not 
coins as such) Finally, noble was to prove to be the standard gold 
coinage for the next 100 years. This first issue of gold nobles was 
also somewhat tentative and therefore another great rarity. 


Back to the detectorist’s find. How did two gold coins, both of 
which were soon withdrawn from circulation, come to be buried in a 
Norfolk field? Although the leopard had been officially demonetised 
by the end of 1344 it would appear that the coin was in limited 
circulation for a considerable time, as the date of deposition of the 
find has been firmly established as after 1351. Given that the “Black 
Death’, which reached these shores in 1348, killed an estimated third 
of the population it is a tempting hypothesis that these two high value 
denominations, which in today’s terms would have a purchasing 
power approximately equivalent to £337, were in the possession of an 
unfortunate soul who fell victim to the plague. Of course this has to 
be pure speculation, as the reason for their loss or concealment could 
conjure many different scenarios. What is certain is that whoever lost 
or hid these coins, he or she, was a wealthy person. They might have 
been a successful merchant, nobleman, high ranking clergy — or even 
a thief. We will probably never know. 


The photograph shows the condition of both coins as they were 
found. They are both badly bent and twisted, yet show little sign of 
wear. Being 23ct gold the metal is extremely malleable and therefore 
can easily respond to natural pressures in the ground. Large medieval 
gold coins are often found bent or creased in some way. Whether they 
should be straightened or left in the state they were found is bound to 
be a debateable matter. Silver coins were sometimes folded to seal a 
contract or agreement, but usually quite neatly, which precludes this 
option as the reason for their present condition. 


With only a handful of these gold rarities known to exist any new 
example gives a welcome opportunity for further study. As an 
isolated find it is certainly unusual and if in future other specimens 
come to light it will mean a re-think about how long demonetised and 
recalled gold and silver coins actually circulated. After all, gold was 
gold and silver was silver; it was the metal and its weight that was 
important and not the issuer’s name or the design. 


ONLY WORTH IT IF IT’S PIERCED? 


Alan Dawson 


Over the past couple of years I had frequent discussions with Chris 
Leather about the strange phenomenon of officially sanctioned pierced 
hammered coins. This strange, yet important practice was all part of the 
Great Re-coinage of 1695/6 and yet is seldom mentioned in standard 
reference books. It is as a tribute to Chris’s brilliant and ever enquiring 
numismatic mind that I therefore dedicate this short article. 


A brief account of the problems which manifested during the course 
of the re-coinage would explain our reasoning behind the discussions on 
the subject. To embark on such an undertaking as replacing the 
country’s entire silver currency meant that the old hammered coins, of 
which there were many in circulation, had to be called in to be melted 
down. The silver would then be turned into milled coin of a much better 
and more durable quality. The problem arose when it was realised that a 
large percentage of the old coins were badly clipped and therefore were 
not worth their full denominational value. Yet still the Government was 
committed to paying like for like when coins were brought in for re- 
minting. This of course meant larger than expected losses for the 
Treasury. It was decided that the old hammered silver coins were to be 
demonetised by December 1696, when they could only be redeemed by 
weight. Despite this ruling it was further decreed that hammered coins 
of full weight, which were not clipped, were to be allowed to continue in 
circulation with the proviso that a neat hole be punched through the 
centre of the coins to distinguish them from the lightweight clipped 
money which was all to be melted down. 
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The passage in clause 4 of the Act which doesn’t 
clearly state who was to make the piercing 


A shilling of James I with typical 
rectangular piercing, not quite central 


In an excellent booklet The Punched Hammered Coinage of 1696 by 
Garry Charman (Galata, 2019) the author gives an extremely detailed 
account of this practice and even prints facsimiles of the various letters 
and Acts of Parliament involved. This is where our thoughts were in 
combined disagreement with the conclusions laid out in the booklet. 
Charman concludes that the punching or piercing of these coins must 
have been executed only by officials at a central or regional place. This 
was based on the fact that many examples, especially the larger 
denominations, appear to have been punched in exactly the same 
manner. However, a large number of smaller pierced hammered coins 
do regularly appear for sale on eBay, mostly being detector finds. Many 
have obviously been pierced for use as jewellery or mementos, but some 
do fit the standard for acceptance as legal tender. Chris had noted, and in 
some cases bought, various examples of these coins. They are mostly 
smaller denominations and sometimes the punched hole is off centre but 
they still conform roughly to the requirements laid down in the Act of 
Parliament. We therefore theorised that such coins were in fact 
mutilated by the general public in conformity with the wording of the 
Act, which is certainly ambiguous. 


Of course my simplification of the processes involved doesn’t paint 
the whole picture, but it should give the general gist of what lay behind 
the production, or rather mutilation, of these coins. Paradoxically, a 
coin or token which is pierced is usually either to show it has no 
monetary value or else it was intended to be strung in some way. But in 
this case the purpose of the mutilation was the opposite. It was intended 
to show that these pieces were to be accepted as good for commerce and 
transactions of any kind. In a move which was uncharacteristic of 
governments generally it was decreed that lightweight or clipped 
hammered money could still be used to pay taxes! 


From a purely numismatic point of view this practice is extremely 
interesting and an important milestone in the history of our coinage. 
Then, looking at the practice as a collector; some of the finest hammered 
silver coins still in circulation in the late seventeenth century were 
spoiled forever. The majority of these eventually endured the same fate 
as the clipped pieces by being melted down. Those that survived were 
mostly spurned by collectors because of the piercing, yet in some 
respects this should surely make them even more of a collectors’ item 
and be treasured as such. 





MIDLANDS COIN FAIR TO RE-OPEN 


Although the York Coin & Stamp Fair has been cancelled, along with 
the popular Wakefield Fair, the monthly Midlands Coin Fair seems set to 
open again on Sunday 11th. July. How many dealers will attend is not 
yet known and there will be strict safety procedures in place, in line with 
the Government’s current ruling. Having spoken to some of the dealers 
hoping to attend, the message is roughly the same; Expect sharp price 
increases in all categories. There is also a general shortage of quality 
coins in many areas, especially ancient gold, which seems to have been 
bought up wholesale by Chinese and Far Eastern collectors/investors. Of 
course these peaks and troughs have happened before in the coin market, 
but never on quite such a global scale. Coinage from past eras is a finite 
product, so when demand outstrips supply the inevitable will happen. 


Remember: Rapunzel 
was quarantined and met 
her future husband 
- So let’s think positive! 


Lockdown has led to a massive 
increase in home deliveries, so 


FedEx and UPS have joined forces 
And are now known as Fed-UP 


A CASHLESS SOCIETY? 


Graham Jones 


Could we be moving towards a society that has no cash? Will coinage 
and paper money be consigned to historical relics and all "money" 
transactions be "virtual"? It would be a sad day if no more cash was 
produced by the mints around the world and they were reduced to the 
production of commemoratives and other collectables. The coins and 
paper money in our pockets and wallets tell stories, virtual transactions 
don't. There are those who hate cash and are actively discouraging the 
use of cash in society and this has been accelerated by the pandemic 
where the lack of social interaction and the unwillingness of some 
businesses to accept cash on health grounds, has caused cash shortages, 
especially in the USA. It is quite apparent that a larger 

proportion of small businesses are now choosing to use 

cashless transactions. 





Undoubtedly, there are obvious benefits to retailers who no longer 
have to concern themselves with handling, accounting and banking 
problems. Likewise, with the demise of the high street bank and the 
move to online /virtual banking, the use of cash is becoming increasingly 
discouraged. Several governments around the world have already ceased 
production of small change which in itself may reduce the need for 


national mints. 
a 


We Are Only 
Taking Exact 


Change We Are 
Out Of COINS 











So what of the future? Like all technologies, the transition to a 
cashless society may be a slow one but a progressive transition none the 
less. People always resist change and the feeling of cash in your pocket 
is always a physiologically comforting feeling but the younger 
generation may think differently. How the world copes with new 
technologies and the new Crypto currencies is yet to be seen, but if 
history is any guide, change can be painful. 


MONEY & COINAGE SYMPOSIUM 2021 


The British Numismatic Society 
has been holding virtual meetings 
on-line via ‘Zoom’ for quite some 
time since the Government’s 
Covid restrictions meant that 
normal meetings could no longer 
take place. The idea of on-line 
meetings and events seems to 
have caught on with some 
members of the Society, hence 
this symposium. This year's 
Money & Coinage Symposium is 
intriguingly entitled: 

The Sincerest Form of Flattery? Imitative Coinage in Britain, Ireland 
and Europe, to which all members of the Society are invited. It takes 
place online, via Zoom, on Monday 26 July, from 10am to 4.30pm. 
Registration for the event is free, via Eventbrite. Just copy the following 
link into your browser: https://bit.ly/3w1T1cP and if you experience 
any difficulties or have queries about the event, please contact the 
organizers of the event: Dr. Murray Andrews and Dr Fraser McNair, at: 
scbicoinagesymposium @ gmail.com 





PROGRAMME 


10.00 — 10.30 am Welcome 
Introduction 
Hugh Pagan (SCBI Committee), Remembering Stewart Lyon 


10.30 — 12.00 Session 1 (Chair: Fraser McNair) 


Carl Savage (University of York), Edwardian Sterling Imitations in 
Scotland 





A typical ‘Boy Bishop’ token, from Bury St.Edmunds 2:1 


Kimberley Lifton (University of Cambridge), Boy-Bishop Tokens: the in- 
game economy of the boy-bishop ritual in East Anglia 


Laura Burnett (University of Exeter), Jmitations are ‘a lie that makes us 
realise the truth’ 


12.00 — 12.15 Break 


12.15 — 13.15 Session 2 (Chair: Murray Andrews) 


Marjanko Pilekic (Miinzkabinett, Stiftung Schloss Friedenszeit Gotha), 
When it is not what it seems: understanding imitations of Roman solidi 
and other coin-like objects outside of the Roman Empire 


Connor Sweetwood (Durham University), Counting Counterfeits: 
quantities and typologies of irregular coins in siliqua hoards of late 
Roman Britain 


13.15 — 14.30 Lunch 


14.30 — 16.00 Session 3 (Chair: Fraser McNair) 


Mateusz Bogucki (PAN Instytut Archeologii 1 Etnologii), Polish and 
Pomeranian Imitative Coinage in the Eleventh Century 


Jens-Christian Moesgaard, An Imitative Enigma: why make blundered 


base imitations of obsolete prototypes within a managed currency? 
(Schleswig, 1070s-1080s) 


16.00 — 16.30 Summing up 
Rory Naismith (University of Cambridge) 


16.30 Close 


A BAG FULL OF SURPRISES 


Alan Dawson 


Most coin dealers have a ‘rogues gallery’ of fake or counterfeit coins 
which have come their way after a lifetime of dealing. Hopefully, most 
will have been spotted before a collection was purchased, although some 
are bound to be reluctantly put down as an expensive lesson for the 
future. Just such a bag of fakes, counterfeits, forgeries and reproductions 
was acquired over many years by our President, Colin de Rouffignac. I 
was pleased to be allowed to go through the contents to see if there was 
anything of interest — and of course there was. 


The most striking coins in the bag were a small group of British 
Museum electrotype copies of bronze issues of the Roman emperor 
Hadrian. These near perfect copies of the originals where made by the 
famous electrotypist Robert Ready, who together with his son, made 
official copies for sale to the public and other museums around the 
world. Ready’s coin products are now widely collected in their own 
right, as apart from a microscopic ‘RR’ on the edge, they are 
indistinguishable from the originals except by slight weight differences. 





Electrotype copy of a sestertius of 
the emperor Hadrian, with rare 
Nilus reverse, by Robert Ready 


Copy of a Bank of England 
silver 1s 6d token 


Copy of George III 1820 
shilling 


Delving further into the bag revealed a large number of early 19th 
century fakes of English currency coins from the re-coinage of 1816 in 
the reign of George III. As the new coinage would not have been 
altogether familiar to the public in the early years it was easy pickings 
for the forger. Most are easily detected by the keen eye of today’s 
collector but would have passed as genuine at the time. Again, the 
telltale weight difference and lack of a ‘ring’ when the coin is dropped 
are obvious signs to the coin enthusiast but, in a crowded and busy 
Victorian market place, and mixed in with genuine coins the forger was 
on a certain meal ticket. 


One form of currency which would have been out of the usual run of 
coins was the Bank of England silver tokens. Again, the box revealed a 
number of copies. Some were better than others but without a genuine 
token to compare it would have been difficult to tell if they were right. I 
expected to find at least one gilded base metal coin intended to pass as a 
guinea or its fractions. I wasn’t disappointed. There was a George III 
third guinea with most of the gilding rubbed off. Even in its day it 
would be hard to believe that anyone would have been fooled by this 
poor attempt at fraud. 





Gilded base metal copy of 1806 
gold third-guinea 


Convincing copy of an 
1846 halfcrown 


Electrotype copy of an 
Athens ‘owl’ tetradrachm 


The bag was rich in an accumulation of various ancient coins in both 
copper and silver, Greek and Roman. Many were excellent copies but 
sometimes just too good to be true. These were supplemented by a large 
number of tourist copies, souvenirs and pathetic attempts at reproducing 
some of the finest artistic coins of the ancient and modern world. 


The well known ‘evasion’ halfpennies of the 18th century were 
represented, as were unexpected copies of a George VI brass threepenny 
bit! With early American coin copies and fake European thalers, in all it 
was a bag full of many surprises. Some of the ancient Greek copies were 
beautiful in their own right and would grace any collection and would 
make a fascinating display. The fraudulent counterfeits are also an 
interesting part of our own numismatic history, just as important as 
some of the genuine milestones of coin production. 





